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country at peace it would probably be impossible for
the Government to conclude an important treaty
without consulting Parliament, and as the Cabinet is
well aware of its dependence on the House of Com-
mons, it is normally ready to grant time for the dis-
cussion of a treaty whose terms have aroused public
interest, even though no formal parliamentary sanc-
tion be requisite. But in time of war the treaty-mak-
ing power of the Crown is a most valuably instrument.
It enables treaties to be negotiated, signed and brought
into force with the necessary secrecy. The treaty <5f
alliance with Italy in the 1914 war, the treaty of alii-
aftce with Poland shortly before the outbreak of
hostilities in 1939, and the long-term treaty of alli-
ance with Russia in 1941 are all examples of commit-
ments profoundingly affecting the country's policy
that were undertaken on the assumption that Parlia-
ment would approve of them but for which no actual
expression of parliamentary approval was obtained.
The American President has no powers (though
see above the actions of Jefferson and Franklin Roose-
velt concerning respectively the Louisiana Purchase
and the West Indian bases) in any way corresponding
to those enjoyed by the English King, and any con-
ferment of them was out of the question from the
first. Having got rid of an autocratic government
seated overseas, the Americans were at all possible
pains to avoid establishing anything of the sort at
home, and the Philadelphia Convention had no diffi-
culty in deciding that the principle of the separation
of powers must for once be abandoned and the legisla-